BRITISH AGRICULTURE
tural production in order to neutralize the losses
suffered from Germany's submarine warfare, the value
increased by almost a quarter. Since 1919, however,
the value of vegetable production has dropped sharply,
and in 1931 it was only three-quarters of the peak-year
levels, i.e. only three-quarters of the pre-war level also.
On the other hand the nutritive value of the total
animal products of British agriculture has increased
almost uninterruptedly since 1866. Between 1866 and
1911 it almost doubled. Since the end of the war the
increase has slowed down, but by 1931 the nutritive
value had increased by a further 10 per cent., as
compared with the pre-war level.
As we have already pointed out, a stranger visiting
the British countryside would get the impression that
great stretches of land were being left idle. The
reason for this is that British pasturage creates an
impression of being neglected. Economically, how-
ever, these stretches of land axe not lying idle at all,
and if we examine the available statistics we shall find
that the area of land in regular agricultural use has
hardly declined during the past fifty years. No very
great stretches of countryside have been left lying idle,
but, just as many hundreds of years ago the wooded
areas of the country were cleared, so during the past
fifty years a considerable part of the country which
was under the plough has been turned into pasturage,
a development which came to a stop temporarily in
1935 only to recommence later. However, the extent
of this development must not be overestimated. In
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